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(5) Regional Geography: the World. By J. B. 
Reynolds. Pp. vii + 360. (London : A. and C. 
Black, 1912.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

(6) Libya Italica: Terreni edAcque, Vita e Colture 
della Nuova Colonia. By P. Vinassa de Regny. 
Pp. xv + 214. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1913.) 
Price 7.50 lire. 


(1) A TR. WALLIS rightly begins his 
1VI elementary general geography with a 
note about pictures, plans and maps, and estab¬ 
lishes a connection between them so as to show 
the pupil how certain features appear (for instance) 
on a photograph and on a map respectively, and 
how a map is for some purposes a clearer repre¬ 
sentation than a picture if rightly interpreted. 
The book generally is on a regional basis, and the 
usual connection is established between climatic 
and other phy cal conditions, economic and 
natural products, and the life of man. The whole 
is clear and simple, and not overloaded with detail. 
There are some good maps among the illustrations. 

(2) There can no longer exist any excuse for 
ignorance in the matter of map-reading and map- 
construction when so convenient and cheap a book 
on the subject as Prof. Dickson’s is accessible. 
It is so well produced, and, above all, so fully 
illustrated, that its cheapness is especially a 
matter for remark, while the simple explanation 
of scales and conventional signs of the various 
methods of representing relief and so forth are 
admirable. Incidentally we find a few useful 
explanations of certain terms in physical geography 
which are not infrequently misused, and there is 
also some indication as to the general inferences 
which can be drawn from a good map as to the 
nature of a country. Thus, there are some inter- 
esting paragraphs on lines of communication, with 
illustrations of typical routes for various types of 
conveyance across a given piece of country. 

(3) The feature of Messrs. Black’s new guide 
to Harrogate and its neighbourhood is that of 
an alphabetical arrangement under names of 
places, so far as concerns the environment of 
Harrogate, and to some extent under subjects as 
regards the place itself. This undoubtedly adds 
to ease of reference. The volume is of convenient 
size and light; it is also well mapped. The 
appreciation, or otherwise, of the three-colour 
illustrations may be a matter of taste. 

(4) The guide under notice to the Alps of 
Provence is chiefly to be commended for the 
prominence and greater space than usual which are 
given to a general dissertation on the physical, 
geological and other natural features of the region. 
Apart from this, both the printing and illustrations 
reach a standard in advance of many guide-books 
printed abroad which have come under our notice. 
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(5) Miss Reynolds’s “ Regional Geography of the 
World ” will probably be of greatest service as 
a topographical introduction to the regional 
system of geographical teaching which is now so 
widely applied. The general regional con¬ 
clusions are deferred to the end and are disposed 
of briefly, though Miss Reynolds points out that 
it is optional to the teacher to take them at the 
beginning, and probably many will do so. Topo¬ 
graphy and economic products receive specially 
careful attention throughout the book. The maps 
are not always carefully printed and occasionally 
are difficult to read, while those given to illustrate 
political features of the European countries and 
elsewhere are old-fashioned and scarcely worth 
their space in the volume. 

(6) The production of a volume dealing with 
Tripoli under the name of “ Italian Libya,” and 
bearing the date of next year, is an example of 
publishing enterprise not untinged with humour; 
but the book itself is a thorough geographical 
study of the region. The morphology and topo¬ 
graphy are first dealt with, and later the climate, 
hydrography, vegetation and other natural 
features are successively outlined, with appro¬ 
priate bibliographies, tables and illustrations, the 
last in ample numbers. There is a particularly 
clear geological map in colour, worked out by the 
author. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Customs of the World. A Popular Account of 
the Customs, Rites, and Ceremonies of Men 
and Women of all Countries. Edited by W. 
Hutchinson. Part i. (London: Hutchinson 
and Co., 1912.) 

This is the third division of the valuable series 
of works on popular anthropology wdiich we owe 
to the enterprise of Messrs. Hutchinson. Part i,, 
which is now before us, sufficiently indicates the 
scope of the publication. 

Dr, Haddon supplies a useful general introduc¬ 
tion, in w'hich he illustrates the importance of the 
subject. Custom he defines to be unwritten law. 
It depends primarily on the environment, that is, 
the conditions under which each group, the customs 
of which are being examined, secures its livelihood. 
The geographical control, while it is more marked 
among races the culture of which is of the primi¬ 
tive type, tends, with advance in civilisation, to 
become more or less negligible, but is never 
entirely lost. Generally speaking, some of the 
most primitive customs are those of a magical 
nature, intended to secure the most elementary 
needs of humanity, such as the periodical growth 
of plants or animals used for food, the causation 
of rain or sunshine, and so on. With the more 
complete organisation of the group we reach those 
customs which represent the influence of the col¬ 
lective emotion of its members, such as rites of 
initiation, birth, marriage, and death, all of 
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which are social, not individual. Combined with 
these comes the growth of totemism and the re¬ 
cognition of emotions which we class indiscrimin¬ 
ately as religious. 

The first part of the work is devoted to an 
account of the customs in Melanesia, contributed 
by Mr. R. W. Williamson. Needless to say, this 
instalment is illustrated by a fine series of 
photographs. 

The work, as a whole, if it does not make all its 
readers anthropologists, is admirably designed to 
excite popular interest in a most fascinating 
science. 

Grundriss der Biochemie fur Studierende und 

Aerate. By Prof. Carl Oppenheimer. Pp. 

vii + 399. (Leipzig: Georg Thieme, 1912.) 

Price 9 marks. 

The title of Prof. Oppenheimer ’s book is some¬ 
what misleading. One expects to learn something 
fundamental about the chemistry of living 
organisms, but the subject matter is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the chemistry of mammalian func¬ 
tions. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first 
consists of a description of chemical substances. 
As such it comprises a synopsis of organic 
chemistry with references to the biological source 
and significance of the substances described. The 
second section contains a brief outline of the 
chemical processes concerned in mammalian 
physiology. 

The scope of this book indicates that it is in¬ 
tended for medical students preparing for their 
examination in physiology. The compressed de¬ 
scriptions render the reading dull, and at the 
same time the amount of information is not suffi¬ 
cient to make the book useful for reference pur¬ 
poses. Bearing these points in mind there is no 
-doubt that the author has accomplished his pur¬ 
pose. There is a clear, short statement concerning 
the chemical properties of the different compounds 
found in the body, a description of enzyme action, 
and an outline of the chemical processes concerned 
in the activity of the body. A knowledge of the 
facts described would enable a student to pass 
any ordinary examination in physiological 
chemistry. H. E. R. 

Legends of our Little Brothers: Fairy Lore of 

Bird and Beast. By Lilian Gask. Pp. 268. 

(London: G. Harrap and Co., n.d.) Price 

3s. 6 d. net. 

These stories, retold from the folk-lore of many 
lands, will inspire sympathetic interest in animal 
life in the young readers for whom they are 
written. From every point of view they are far 
better than the grotesque tales often supposed to 
be suitable for children. They tell of self-sacrifice, 
right relations of man to the creatures around him, 
the blessing of pity, the wrong of wanton killing, 
the suffering caused by thoughtlessness, the origin 
of the totem as the bond of union between men, 
and many like matters. We have read the stories 
with interest, and congratulate the author upon 
her rendering of them. As a gift-book the 
collection merits wide distribution. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

The Investigation of Flint. 

The remarkable body which we know as “ flint ” 
was, in the early history of mankind in this part of 
the world, as important, relatively to the general 
conditions of life, as the metal “ iron ” is at the pre¬ 
sent day. In order to interpret correctly the signifi¬ 
cance of fractured flints—whether as due to man’s 
agency or to other causes—and also in order to infer 
from the glaze, polish, colour, opacity, or other 
features of a humanly worked flint what are the 
geological and other physical conditions to which it 
has been subjected, very definite and accurate know¬ 
ledge of flint, only to be arrived at by careful quanti¬ 
tative investigation, such as the skilled physicist and 
chemist can bring to bear, is necessary. Yet the 
entire scientific world is in a remarkable state of 
ignorance with regard to flint. 

Flint has been neglected by the geologist, minera¬ 
logist, chemist, and physicist for reasons which are 
not very obvious. At the present moment there is 
grbat need for a thorough study of flint, a study 
which no one man can undertake and carry through. 
At the same time, it is possible for an individual to 
indicate what are the lines of investigation which 
seem to be those which should be followed, and I 
venture to make the attempt. 

(1) First, as to the history and nature of “ flint.” 
By the word “flint” we understand the black-looking 
siliceous nodules which occur in the upper chalk of 
this country, and have been broken up and variously 
altered and re-deposited in the Tertiary and Quater¬ 
nary strata. Any investigation of “ flint ” as thus 
understood must include an inquiry into the history 
and nature of “ chert,” and of those flint-like con¬ 
cretions which occur in both Tertiary and Mesozoic 
strata. The history and the structure of agate must 
also be compared with those of flint, since geodes of 
agate are not only also composed of silex, but have 
many properties in common with flints. 

It will be further necessary to distinguish and 
account for the varieties of flint which are known to 
occur in the chalk. Thus we have in the chalk of 
the south of England not only nodular flints disposed 
in distinct beds or horizons of stratification, but we 
have also tabular flint formed in fissures which 
traverse obliquely or vertically many feet of thickness 
of chalk strata. We have also local varieties of 
chalk-flints, some darker and greener when thin 
splinters are examined, others yellower, and others 
of a bluish tendency. Others, again, are somewhat 
grey and opaque. Some Lincolnshire flint appears 
to differ in this way from Brandon flint. Such differ¬ 
ences are also to be observed in the flints of different 
horizons in one and the same chalk-pit. 

Some observers call those flints which, after frac¬ 
ture, tend to develop a bluish glaze “ chalcedonic ”; 
but there are nodules which superficially look like 
“ flints ” to be found in association with ordinary black 
flints in the chalk of the south of England, which 
are apparently true chalcedony throughout, nearly 
transparent and colourless, with a bluish cloud in 
the depths. These almost invariably are oblong 
nodules embedding a sponge, and form beautiful 
objects when cut and polished. Often they contain 
(even -when in the chalk) small quantities of iron, 
which produce in the transparent chalcedonic sub¬ 
stance striking patches of red and brown colour. 
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